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vain thing in any person to pretend he has the|ferences? The learned A. saith, such a text means 
true sense of the holy Scriptures, whilst his per-|so and so, The learned B. asserts, it is to be ac- 
formances demonstrate his mistakes concerning it.|cepted in a different, perhaps a contrary sense. 
When any press their own particular opinion of|They apply to the context, and remain still as dif- 
the sense of any part of Scripture, as the true sense | ferent in opinion, and as positive of being in the 
of the Holy Ghost, yet deny all sense of the Holy|right. They recur from text to text, and from 
Ghost in their hearts, who that observes a diversity |critic to commentator, till they have exhausted 
of senses amongst these can give credit to their as-|every one they can find or force to their purpose, 
sertions? But they allege the Scripture is infallible. | and still remain equally, if not more at a distance 
I allow it; but how is its true sense to be infalli-|than at the beginning. What is there left to de- 
bly conveyed to every reader? By human study|termine the matter? Will churches or councils do 
and instruction? That has led into all the differ-|it? They jangle from year to year, or from age 
ences and disagreements about it. The plain truth|to age, and leave the difference as wide as they 
of the matter is, nothing but the spirit of Divine|found it. The true sense still remains only with 
wisdom, whence the Scripture came, can give the|the Divine author of the disputed texts, and he 
genuine sense of it. For, “The things of God|alone is able to communicate it. Would it not be 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.” (1 Cor.|a wild presumption in either A. or B. to boast that 
ii. 11.) What is the infallibility of Scripture to|he will try his opponent’s opinion by the true sense 
him, who has not the infallible sense of it? If all|of the spirit, and at the same time deny, that either 
had this, who have the Scriptures, none could mis-|himself, or man, can haye any real sense of the 
take them, nor differ with each other about them ;|spirit? I have not here supposed a nonentity, but 
yet it is too manifest, by the differences among]a case that has subsisted for a great many cen- 
christians, they do mistake them. ‘his is not to|turics; and which must always continue, whilst 
be imputed to any defect in the sacred writings,|men prefer their own prejudices, imaginations, and 
but to the common unfitness of men’s understand-|reasonings, to the internal leadings of the spirit of 
ings to discover the right sense of them. What) truth. 
then can open it to man’s capacity but the Holy| We hold the Scriptures to be a rule to all that 
Spirit ? have them, so far as they have a right understand- 
The question is not, whether the Scriptures, as|ing of them, and also that they are adequate to the 
written by Divine inspiration, are infallibly right,| purpose intended by them; but we cannot aver, 
Cal for such must be so; but whether every one that/they are the sole, the primary, and the universal 
sense it intends. Sometimes it communicates a|reads them, is able infallibly to understand them?| director of mankind in matters of religious duty. 
literal, sometimes an allegorical sense, a direct, or|To pretend, if they are not clearly to be under-|1. They are not the sole director; because the 
an allusive sense, a theoretical, or an experimental |stood without the assistance of the Spirit, they are| Spirit of God in the heart and conscience of man 
sense. Men are liable to mistake one for another ;|given in vain, is to contradict the Scripture, which|is also an undeniable director. 2. They are not 
and without a sense of the spirit, must often miss of|declares that “the manifestation of the Spirit is|the primary director; because the illumination of 
the mind of the spirit. given to every man to profit withal.”” (1 Cor. xii.|the Holy Spirit that gave them forth, is requisite - 
In the next proposition, Barclay demonstrates|7.) It may as truly be asserted, that the Divine|to open the true sense of those numerous parts of 
the truth of his assertion, by showing from 1 Cor.|being, whilst he knows we are in darkness, gives us|them, about which the apprehensions of men so 
xii. 12, &e., that though the body or church of|a chart to direct our way, and at the same time|much differ. The spirit also from which the Scrip- 
Christ is one, it is composed of many members,| withholds the light, by which alone we can disco-|tures came, is original, and therefore primary to 
who have each their several services appointed,|ver its true contents; which is merely to mock and|them; and as the spirit only can open its own true 
and directed by the Holy Spirit in that body; and|tantalise us, and also to render our situation worse|sense included in them, they are secondary to the 
each must therefore attend to the spirit for his own|than that of the Jews; for all the written precepts] spirit, as an instrument in its hand. 3. They are 
proper direction. He afterwards instances the|of their law were plain and evident. Yet God|not the universal director; because it is not pro- 
special duties of particulars in the church. Bar-|gave them of his good spirit to instruct them ;|bable that one in ten, if one in twenty, of mankind, 
clay therefore gives frequent advices, to a waiting|(Neh. ix. 7,) all the written doctrines of the gospel| have ever had the opportunity of possessing them. 
for, and due attention to, the Holy Spirit. are not so, and is not the Holy Spirit as requisite | Seeing therefore this is the case, they cannot pro- 
We are well apprised of, and have always as-|to us as it was to them? perly be pronounced, the complete, adequate, uni- 
serted, that greater and less degrees of Divine il-| Scripture doctrines are of divers classes. They] versal rule of mankind. 
lumination have been communicated to different|exhibit just morals, and benevolent conduct be-| Hence we esteem them the secondary rule or 
persons; but we also believe, there cannot be any|tween man and man, in a manner superior to the| guide of christians; which being divinely commu- 
contrariety, clashing, or dissonance in any of its|best ethic writers in all ages and nations. These|nicated for the use of all to whom they may come, 
degrees ; because it is from one and the same spi-|are generally and justly allowed to be of natural,|and also being intrinsically superior in excellence 
rit; and in what degree soever it appears, it speaks| universal, and unalterable obligation, and are suf-|to all other writings, we prefer them above all 
one and the same thing in point of congruity, and|ficiently plain and clear to the common sense of|others, and as thankfully accept, and as comfort- 
carries its own Divine authority with it in every|every man. But matters relating to faith and|ably use them, as any people upon earth; verily 
degree. Hence, to suppose a disagreement Letween| worship, having admitted of many circumstantial| believing, with the holy apostle, that they “ were 
one degree of it and another, whilst it can differ in| additions and alterations, according to the differ-| written for our learning, that we, through patience, 
nothing but degree, is untrue and absurd. As to|ent dispensations of Divine wisdom, have not been|and comfort of the Scriptures might have hope.” 
our own, or any man’s own pretended, or any pre-|so level to men’s understandings, nor have they|(Rom. xv. 4.) 
tended Divine revelations, we utterly and equally|been so united in judgment concerning them, asin} This is not to depreciate the Scriptures, but to 
disclaim them, as being of any authority, or ad-|the case of moral duties. hold them in their proper place, and due superiority 
vantage whatsoever; for such mere pretensions are| Ever since the collected publication of the New|to the works of men, and subordination to their 
altogether as unequal to discover and assure the}Testament, differences in opinion about the true|Supreme Communicator, and only sure expounder. 
true sense of dubious parts of Scripture, as the|sense, especially in matters of faith, have subsisted | For the Holy Spirit is requisite to the use of them, 
unenlightened reason of the natural man. It is ajand abounded; and what can determine these dif-|as the agent to the instrument; and what is an 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Original and Present State of Man. 
(Continued from page 2.) 

Barclay’s assertion, that neither the Scriptures, 
nor the natural reason of man, are a more noble, 
or certain rule or touchstone, than the immediate 
revelation of God’s Holy Spirit, relates only to such 
as are sensible of its immediate revelations, and to 
the evidence of these revelations in the parties 
themselves to whom they are immediate. To these 
he asserts, they are more noble, because Divine; 
and more certain, because immediate, than their 
own private interpretation of Scriptures, by read- 
ing and study, without the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit, can be. The spirit only can ascertain the 
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instrument without a hand to guide and enforce it? 
And which is superior, the agent or the instru- 
ment? The Holy Spirit is the original wisdom 
whence the Scriptures came, and the sole power 
that can open, and give right effects to them? The 
spirit of truth is given to guide into all truth; 
(John xvi. 13,) is the only thing that can do it, 
and consequently the supreme guide afforded to 
mankind. It is both unwarrantable and irrational, 
to assert anything else is the sole or primary di- 
rector, whilst the Spirit of God is communicated 
for that purpose. 

The same Scripture-truths appear as differently 
to each person, as their understandings differ one 
from another. Human intellects therefore must be 


rectified, to enable them to see those truths in the 


same sense. The rectifier is the spirit of truth, 
which alone can unite them in the true sense. 


Se ee 
For “ The Friend.” 
The Indians of North America. 
(Continued from page 5.) 


ORIGIN. 


“Considered in every point of view, the Indian 


race appears to be of an old—a very old stock. 
Nothing that we have, in the shape of books, is 
ancient enough to recall the period of his origin, 
but the sacred oracles. 


branch of the race which may be called Almogic 


(from Almodad, the father of Joktan,) a branch of 


the Ebcrites; to whom, indeed, the revelation was 


not made, but who, as coinhabitants for many ages 


of the same country, may be supposed to have been 
more or less acquainted with the fact of such reve- 
lation. Like them, they are also depicted, at all 
periods of their history, as strongly self-willed, ex- 
clusive in their type of individuality, heedless, 
heady, impracticable, impatient of reproof or in- 


struction, and strongly bent on the various forms of 


aucient idolatry. Such are indeed the traits of the 
American tribes.” 


“What may be regarded, in their traditions of 


the world, their origin and their opinions of man, 
as entitled to attention, is this. They believe in a 


. Supreme, transcendental power of goodness, or 


Great Merciful Spirit, by whom the earth, the ani- 
mals and man were created; also in a great an- 
tagonistical power, who can disturb the benevolent 
purposes of the other power. This person they call 
the Great Evil Spirit. This belief in the duality 
of gods is universal.” 

“They relate, generally, that there was a deluge 
at an ancient epoch, which covered the earth, and 
drowned mankind, except a limited number. They 
speak most emphatically of a future state, and 
appear to have some confused idea of rewards 
and punishments, which are allegorically repre- 
sented,” 

“They regard the earth as their cosmogonic 
mother, and declare their origin to have been in 
caves, or in some other manner within its depths.” 

“They declare themselves generally to be abori- 
gines. Pure fables or allegories are all that sup- 
port this. By one authority they climbed up the 
roots of a large vine, from the interior to the sur- 
face of the earth; by anothcr, they casually saw 
light while underground, from the top of a cavern 
in the earth. Seeing many quadrupeds 
which burrow in the earth, they acknowledge a 
similar and mysteriousrelation. Tecumseh affirmed, 
in accordance with this notion, that the earth was 
his mother. And Michabou held that the birds 
and beasts were his brothers. A few of the tribes 
north and south, have something of a traditional 
value to add to these notions, expressive of an 







































If we appeal to these, a 
probable prototype may be recognised in that 


opinion of a foreign origin—this will be particularly 
mentioned.” 

“To separate tradition from mythologic belief, 
in the chaos of Indian intellect, has some resem- 
blance to the attempt of a finite hand to separate 
light from darkness, ‘The overflow of waters on 
the earth having been narrated, an event, by the 
way, which they attribute to the Great Evil Spirit, 
their traditions skip over thousands of years, which 
they fill up as an epoch of mythology. In this, 
monsters, giants, spirits, genii, gods and demons, 
wield their powers against each other, and fill the 
world with cannabalism, murders, and complicated 
fears and horrors.” 

“One of the chief features of this epoch of mon- 
strosities, in each leading family of American tribes, 
is the tradition of some great hero, giant killer, or 
wise benefactor, whose name is exalted as a god, 
and to whose strength, wisdom or sagacity, they 
attribute deliverance. Such is Quetzalcoatl among 
the Toltecs and Aztecs; Atapentsic, Atatarho and 
Tarenyawagon among the Iroquois; and Micabo or 
the Great Hare, popularly called Manabozho, 
among the Algonquins.” 

“The next thing that is heard in their history 
of the world are accounts, variously related, of the 


the sixteenth century. From that era to the present 
day is, with the exceptions below recited, the period 
of authentic tradition. Most of the tribes possess 
traditions of the first appearance of white men 
among them, and some of them name the place. 
The Lenni Lenapes and Mohicans, preserve the 
memory of the appearance and voyage of Hudson, 
up the river bearing his name, in 1609. The 
Iroquois have the tradition of a wreck, apparently 
earlier, on the southern coast; and the saving, and, 
after a time, the extinction of the infant colony in 
blood. 
Virginia, in 1588. The Algonquins have a tra- 
dition of Cartier’s visit to the St. Lawrence in 1534, 
and call the French, to this day, ‘People of the 
Wooden Vessel or Wa-mitig-oazh.’ The Chippe- 


men had passed since that nation first came in to 
the lakes,” 


TRADITIONS OF THE ANTE-COLUMBIAN EPOCH. 


On this subject we are confined to narrow 
limits. Three or four of the chief stocks now be- 
tween the Equinox and the Arctic Circle, have 
preserved traditions which it is deemed proper to re- 
cite. 

“In the voyages of Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
among the Arctic tribes, he relates of the Chippe- 
wegans that ‘they have a tradition that they ori- 
ginally came from another country, inhabited by 
very wicked people, and had traversed a great lake 
which was narrow and shallow, and full of islands, 
where they had suffered great misery, it being al- 
ways winter, with ice and deep snow.’ In a sub- 
sequent passage he remarks: ‘Their progress (the 
great Athapasca family) is easterly, and according 
to their own traditions, they came from Siberia; 
agreeing in dress and manners with the people now 
found upon the coast of Asia,’” 

“The Shawanoes, an Algonquin tribe, have a 
tradition of a foreign origin, or a landing from a 
sea voyage. John Johnston, Esq., who was for 
many years their agent, prior to 1820, observes: 
‘The people of this nation have a tradition that 
their ancestors crossed the sea, They are the only 
tribe, with which I am acquainted, who admit a 
foreign origin. Until lately they kept yearly sacri- 
fices for their safe arrival in this country. From 
whence they came, or at what period they arrived 
in Amcrica, they do not know.’” 















arrival of Europeans on the coast, about the end of 











This possibly may be the first colony of 













“ At a subsequent page, he says, ‘It is somewhat 
doubtful whether the deliverance which they cele- 
brate has any other reference than to the crossing 
of some great river, or an arm of the sea.’” 

“The next testimony is from Mexico. Monte- 
zuma told Cortes of a foreign connection between 
the Aztec race and the nations of the Old World. 
This tradition, as preserved by Don Antonio Solis, 
led that monarch to assure the conqueror of a re- 
lationship to the Spanish crown. (This was of 
course entitled to no weight whatever, except as 
denoting a foreign origin) in the line of sovereigns. 

“ His speech is this :—‘ I would have you to un- 
derstand, before you begin your discourse, that we 
are not ignorant or stand in need of your persua- 
sions, to believe that the great prince you obey is 
descended from our ancient Quetzaleoatl, Lord of 
the Seven Caves of the Navatlaques, and lawful 
king of those seven nations which gave beginning 
to our Mexican empire. By one of his prophecies, 
which we receive as an infallible truth, and by a 
tradition of many ages, preserved in our annals, we 
know that he departed from these countries to con- 
quer new regions in the East, leaving a promise 
that in process of time his descendants should re- 
turn to model our laws and mend our govern- 
ment.’ ” 

“The general tradition of the nation, of their 
having originated in another land and their migra- 
tion by water, is preserved in the ideographic map 
of Botturini.” 

The tradition of the origin of the empire in 
bands of adventurers from the Seven Caves, rests 
upon the best authority we have of the Toltec race, 
supported by the oral opinion of the Aztecs in 1519. 
An examination of it by the light of modern geo- 
graphy, in connection with the nautical theory of 
oceanic currents and the fixed courses of the winds 
in the Pacific, gives strong testimony in favour of an 
early expressed opinion in support of a migration 
in high latitudes. It is now considered probable 
that those caves were seated in the Aleutian chain. 
This chain of islands connects the continents of 


was affirmed (in 1824) that seven generations of| Asia and America at the most practicable points ; 


and it begins precisely opposite to that part of the 
Asiatic coast north-east of the Chinese empire, and 
quite above the Japanese group, where we should 
expect the Mongolic and Tata hordes to have been 
precipitated upon those shores. On the American 
side of the trajet, extending south of the peninsula 
of Onalasca, there is evidence, in the existing dia- 
lects of the tribes, of their being of the same generic 
group with the Toltic stock. By the data brought 
to light by Mr. Hale, the ethnographer to the U. 8. 
Exploring Expedition under Captain Wilkes, and 
from other reliable sources, the philological proof is 
made to be quite apparent. ‘he peculiar Aztec 
termination of substantives in ¢/, which was noticed 
at Nootka Sound, and which will be found in the 
specimens of the languages of Oregon, furnished by 
Mr. Wyeth, are too indicative, in connection with 
other resemblances in sound, and in the principles of 
construction, noticed by Mr. Hale, to be disregarded. 
(To be continued.) 





Novel Attachment. 

One of those singular cases of attachment, 
which we occasionally hear of between animals of 
the most dissimilar natures, exists between a pig 
belonging to John Grover of this city, and a 
half-grown cat. Shortly after purchasing the pig, 
and placing him in his new quarters, a kitten, less 
than two weeks old, belonging to a litter living in 
the loft above the sty, accidentally fell into the 
porker’s premises. ‘The pig, instead of eating the 
puny intruder, as most of his relatives would have 
done, seemed pleased with her company, and show- 
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ed her every attention consistent with his hoggish A Lesson for Teachers and Pupils. was staggered. His plea was plausible; he might 
nature. How she was sustained during the first) “When I taught a district school,” said he, “I}be honest in making it. I did not see in what 
few weeks, when she needed a mother’s care, no|adopted as a principle to give as few rules to my|respect it was fallacious. I felt that it would not 
one knows ; but kitty soon made herself at home, scholars as possible. I had, however, one stand-|do to retreat from my position, and suffer the of- 
and was always to be found stretched upon the|ing rule, which was, “Strive under all circum-|fender to escape; and yet, that I should do a great 
pig’s back, or more often, in what appears to be|stances to do right ;” and the test of right, under|injustice by compelling a boy to doa thing, if he 
her favourite place, upon the top of his head. He /all circumstances, was the golden rule, “ All things|really believed it to be wrong. 
rises with great care, so as not to displace her;| whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, After a little pause, I said, “ Well, George, I do 
when he walks about, she sits quite at her ease|/do ye even so unto them.” not wish you to do anything which is wrong, or 
upon his back; and when he takes his food, she} If an offence was committed, it was my invaria-|which conflicts with your golden rule. We will 
walks slowly down his nose to the tub and eats/ble practice to ask, “ Was it right?” “ Was it as|leave this for to-night, and perhaps you will alter 
with him, sharing, as it would appear, his bed and} you would be done by?” your mind before to-morrow.” 
board. He seems to take pleasure in caressing} All my experience and observation have con-| I saw him privately before school, and found 
her with his snout, and when she gets in his way,|vinced me that no act of a pupil ought to be re-|him more firm in his refusal thanever. After the 
gently removes her with the same hoggish member. | garded as an offence, unless it be when measured | devotional exercises of the morning, I began to 
He appears to watch over her with a jealous care,|by the standard of the golden rule. During the| question the scholars—as was my wont—on various 
attacking any one who may enter the sty to molest /last year of my teaching, the only tests I ever ap-| points of duty, and gradually led the conversation 
her. The case is as well authenticated as it is re-|plied to an act of which it was necessary to judge, |to the golden rule. 
markable.—Salem Register. were those of the above questions. By this course} “Who,” I asked, “are the persons to whom as 
t , D : I gained many important advantages, the members of this school, you ought to do as you 
“I have given some hints how it was with me,| [n the first place, the plea, “ You have not made| would be done by? Your parents, who support 
by way of preparation for the great and important] any rule against it,” which for a long time was aland send you here? your school-mates, who are 
work of the ministry, and the danger of my being |terrible burden to me, lost all its power. engaged in the same work with yourselves? the 
misled, even sometimes when I had right openings,} In the second place, by keeping constantly be-|citizens of the town, who, by taxing themselves, 
and felt the sweet efficacious virtue of the love of} fore the scholars, as a standard of action, the single | raise money to pay the expenses of this school? 
God, through Jesus Christ to mankind; which,|text of right and wrong as one which they were to|the school committce, who take so great an interest 
doubtless, is at times the sensible experience and | apply for themselves, I was enabled to cultivate in|in your welfare? your teacher? or the scholar who 
enjoyment of every faithful follower of Christ, who/them a deep feeling of personal responsibility. carelessly or wilfully commits some offence against 
never was called to the work of the ministry. I) In the third place, I got a stronger hold on their| good order?” 
was in those days apprehensive of some danger of| feelings, and acquired a new power of cultivating} A hearty “ yes” was responded to every ques- 
being led out at that door; but I have since more} and directing them. tion except the last, at which they were silent. 
fully seen the danger of this and other by-paths,} In the fourth place, I had the satisfaction of| Then, addressing George, I said: “ Yesterday, 
which would have led me to give that away to others,|seeing them become more truthful, honest, trust-|I asked you who had committed a certain offence. 
which I was to live upon myself; and out of the|/worthy and manly in their intercourse with me,|You refused to tell me, because you thought it 
humble, dependent state, in which only there is| with their friends, and with each other. would not be doing as you would be done by. I 
safety, to have a will and way of my own, that I} Qnece, however, I was sadly puzzled by an ap-|now wish you to re-consider the subject. On one 
might be furnished and enriched with much trea-| plication of the principle, by one of my scholars,|side are your parents, your school-mates, the citi- 
sure. But sincerity of heart, and my endeavours| George Jones, a large boy, who, partly through a|zens of this town, the school committee and your 
to preserve the single eye, through the watchful | false feeling of honour, and partly through a feel-| teacher, all deeply interested in everything affect- 
care of Divine Providence over me, brought the|ing of stubbornness, refused to give me some in-|ing the prosperity of this school. On the other 
day of the Lord upon it all; so that I came clearly |formation. The circumstances were these : side is the boy who, by this act, has shown himself 
to see and experimentally to know, that my suffi-) A scholar had played some trick which inter-|ready to injure all these. To which party will 
ciency was of (tod ; that there must be a steady de-| rupted the exercises. As was my custom, I called| you do as you would be done by ?” 
pendence on the Lord, to be immediately fitted and {on the one who had done the mischief to come for-|" After a moment's pause, he said : “ To the first ; 
supplied every time I was to engage in this solemn| ward. As no one started, I repeated the request, |it was William Brown who did it.” 
service. I ardently desire that all who have the|but with nosuccess. Finding that the culprit would| My triumph, or rather the triumph of principle, 
least apprehension of being called into the work of not confess his guilt, I asked George if he knew|was complete; and the lesson was as deeply felt 
the ministry, may dwell in a holy dread of the|who had committed the offence. by the other members of the school as by him for 
Divine presence, and know their own wills wholly| “T did not do it,” was the reply. whom it was especially designed.— Prof. R. Allyn. 
subjected to the Divine will, waiting for a distinct} “ But do you know who did?” 
and clear certainty of the Lord’s requirings, not} “ Yes, sir.” 
only in entering upon it at first, but also at all other} “ Who was it?” tian takes, he takes partly because it seems to carry 
times. And as self comes to be laid in the dust,)_ “T do not wish to tell.” with it many present advantages, which the genuine 
they will receive undeniable evidence in their own) “But you must tell. It is my duty to ask, and|christian loses. This measured conduct obtains for 
minds, of the certainty of their mission; and they| yours to answer me.” him that general popularity, the desire of which is 
will not be without a testimony thereof, from the} “T cannot do it,” said George, firmly. his main spring of action. He secures the friend- 
witness for God, in the consciences of those amongst} “Then you must stop with me after school.” ship of worldly men, because he can accommodate 
whom they are sent to minister. ‘They will be | He stopped as requested, but nothing which I|his taste to their conversation, and bend his views 
savour of life to the living in the truth, and of|could urge would induce him to reveal anything.|to their practices. As he is not bad, the pious 
death to those who are in a state of death. Let it) At last, out of patience with what I believed to be|judge him favourably, and entertain hopes of his 
ever be remembered, that nothing of or belonging | the obstinacy of the boy, I said : becoming all they wish; so that he unites the credit 
to man, can possibly add any lustre or dignity to| “ Well, George, I have borne with you as long|of their good opinion, with the pleasure derived 
the divine gift. Neither will the best and most|as I can, and you must either tell me or be pun-|from the society of the others. A neutral character 
curiously adapted words or doctrine, ever so truly| ished.” thus converts every thing to his own profit, avoids 
and consisteutly delivered, be any more than as| With a triumphant look, as though conscious|the suspicion attached to saints, and the disgrace 
sounding brass, or as a tinkling cymbal, without| that he had cornered me by an application of my|inseparable from sinners. To disoblige the world, 
the power, light and demonstration of the spirit of|fayourite rule, he replied, “I can’t tell you, be-|is, upon his principles, a price almost too high for 
Christ. _ {eause it would not be right. The boy would not/the purchase of heaven itself. Is it not doubtful 
“There is no occasion for those who regard His) like to have me tell of him, and I'll do as I’d be| whether he who accounts it so easy a matter to be 
power as the substance of their ministry, to be soli-| done by.” a christian, is a christian in reality? * * * He 
citous about words; as the lowest and most simple A few years earlier I should have deemed a re-|entertains such a tender opinion of what he per- 
are really beautiful, when fitly spoken under that ply thus given an insult, and should have resented | ceives to be a constant attendant on human nature : 
holy influence.’—John Griffith. it accordingly ; but experience and reflection had |he pleads, in its vindication, the mercy of God, the 
taught me the folly of this, and that one of the| weakness of man, the power of temptation; and 
It is one of the worst effects of prosperity to|most important applications of my oft-quoted rule, |construes a strict judgment on the thing, into an 
make a man a vortex instead of a fountain; so that,|was—to judge of the nature of others as I would|uncharitable harshness on the man, He resents 
instead of throwing out, he learns only to draw in,|have them judge of mine. Yet, for the moment, I|keenly thase erimes which offend against society ; 
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and of sins which affect his own interest, he is the 
most forward to seek legal redress. But he does 
not feel that some of the worst corruptions are of a 
spiritual nature; and to those which only offend 
God, he never shows himself tenderly alive.” 
Selected. 
To Daniel Wheeler; on hearing him say in answer to 


a Friend, who queried respecting his home, “I have no 
home.” 


Pilgrim and stranger as thou art—on embassy of love, 

The messenger of gospel-truth—an heir of rest above ; 

Well mayest thou say there is no spot from which thou 
shalt not roam, 

That nook thy spirit findeth not, nor asks on earth a 
Home. 


Afar from scenes most fondly prized, from friends in life 
most dear, 

Duty hath marked thy footsteps—a way than none 
more clear ; 

And peace—sweet peace hath followed thee, thy spirit’s 
favoured dome ; 

For every man thy brother seems, and every land thy 
Home. 


And whether moored on England's coast, or yet on Rus- 
sia’s plain, 

Or on the mountain-billow tost, while ploughing o’er 
the main, 

Jesus hath been thy guiding star, and thou couldst safely 


roam ; 
While, riding on the swelling surge, the Freeling was thy 
Iiome. 


God's Holy Spirit beaming there, (thy passport o’er the 


deep,) 

When danger’s darkest hour was near, lulled the rough 
winds to sleep; 

In perils, oft thy faith was stayed, where evil could not 
come, 

Christ was thy anchor in the storm, thy fort, thy spirit’s 
Home. 


He bade thee go to heathen lands, to seas, and isles 
afar 

Nor didst thou doubt his torch of love would be thy 
guiding star: 

Benighted souls there gathered round, rejoiced to see 
thee come, 

And in God’s hand an instrument, e’en there thou wert 
at Home. 


From snow-crowned heights where love grew strong, 
faith led thy steps away, 

To tropic suns and genial climes, where earth’s rich 
gardens lay. 

From north to south, from east to west, gray-headed 
thou hast come, 

And while we hail thy spirit here,ah! be our hearts thy 
Home. 


Yes, let thy precepts be impressed, upon the softened 
clay, 

Not merely as the morning dew that passeth soon away, 

But as the shower that resteth long; that thus in years 
to come, 

Remembrance of the faithful past, may cheer thy even- 
ing Home. 


As christians we can greet thy soul, on Truth’s exalted 
ground, 

As children come with listening ear to catch love's 
welcome sound ; 

For thou hast trod youth’s slippery morn, noon’s past, 
and evening come ; 

Experience speaks, ‘ Come, follow me, as I am travelling 
Home.” 


Loved ones thou hast; for life to thee has been one fa- 
voured chain, 
Whose golden links, though severed now, shall re-unite 


again 

Where faith shall end in glorious sight, where partings 
never come, 

And prayer be turned to endless praise, in thy eternal 
Home. 





Newspaper Proprietors.—John Walter, M. P. for 
the borough of Nottingham, is principal proprietor 
of the London Times newspaper, holdjng nineteen 
shares out of the twenty-four into which that vala- 





able publication is divided. The publisher, who is 
responsible for all libels, &c., has one share. John 
Delano, the editor, has one share, and Carden, 
mother of Sir Robert Carden, the present Lord 
Mayor of London, has three shares. It is estimated 
that each proprietary share is worth over $10,000 
a year, making the agreeable sum of $240,000 to 
$260,000 per annum out of all the shares. John 
Walker’s individual receipts from this source may 
be averaged at some $200,000 a year.— Ledger. 
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For “The Friend.” 

Thoughts on the “Women’s Rights” Agitation. 

(Concluded from page 3.) 

Men who wished to carry some good measure 
over the heads of an unthinking, unprincipled ma- 
jority, have at several times in the history of the 
world sought to accomplish it by admitting female 
voters. ‘his occurred during the history of 
Athens, that of Rome, and that of the British 
colonies in America. In each instance the imme- 
diate end was answered, but it ended in the wo- 
men differing from their husbands, brothers and 
fathers, and (being naturally consentaneous,) in 
their finally outvotamg them. When this became 
the case, the men very quietly resumed their doffed 
authority, the women returning to their natural 
position with alacrity, and without resistance or 
murmur. Let any one who proposes the equal 
participation of woman in government, consider 
whether at bottom of his motives there does not 
lie the wish to carry into effect some favourite mea- 
sure, the suppression of intemperance, war, or other 
peculiarly masculine vice. Let him imagine the 
other side, that his favourite measures should be 
voted down by their aid; especially, that the wo- 
men, generally differing on some important point 
from his own sex, should outvote the men. Can 
he doubt that the latter would forthwith, exercising 
the natural prerogative of greater mental and phy- 
sical robustness, take back their abdicated, scrip- 
turally declared authority, or that the women 
would be slow to see the absurdity of their false 
position? If, then, the political authority of wo- 
men can only be derivative from man and held at 
his pleasure, it can really amount to nothing. It 
could only seem to act when it confirmed men’s 
decrees, which now are free from such an useless 
formula. These things are the fruits of the un- 
alterable laws of nature, which are not open to 
amendment by man. There must be a right way 
of combating the evils referred to, and that way 
cannot be through revival of an extinct and acted- 
out folly. If the influence of the opinions of wo- 
men on political matters or those which affect the 
general good, is likely to be increased by an or- 
ganization at all, it could probably only be through 
one resembling the women’s meetings among 
Friends, in being in most things subject to the 
final decision of the men’s organization. An ad- 


























in the latter, for they would intuitively feel that 
women’s physical constitution and the habits of 
life entailed by it, would forever prevent them 
attaining that mental robustness as it were, and 
that experience, necessary to make them equals 
of men for political purposes. Hence there is no 
cause, either from reason or past experience, to 
anticipate that a political equality given to women 
would be continued after men had found them- 
selves thwarted by it. Queen Elizabeth and other 
such instances are often quoted to show the politi- 
cal capacity of the sex. But the glory of Hliza- 
beth’s reign, as history proves, was in great part 
due to the good sense and perswasibility, (and in 
contrasting her strong, but not unchangeable will 
with the more inflexible and headstrong resolves of 
her father, and of her successors the Jameses and 
Charles I., may we not say the more woman-like 
persuasibility,) with which she accepted the wise 
counsels of a most able band of ministers and of 
the representatives of the people, instead of con- 
tending with the latter, and converting the former 
into time-serving sycophants, as did her succes- 
sors, to their own ruin. The qualities specially 
required in a constitutional sovereign are essen- 
tially different from those demanded to make good 
members of voting, elective bodies. The bane of 
all systems of popular representation is this very 
readiness to follow and be led by others’ counsel 
and opinion, which gives rise to the tyranny of un- 
thinking majorities and of demagogues through 
them. It’s best antidote, and the main requisite 
in voters, is that independence and individuality 
of character and judgment which forms one dis- 
tinction of the masculine, in comparison with the 
feminine character. 

Among other reforms proposed to be carried out 
by the Women’s Rights movement is that of throw- 
ing open ali the various means of obtaining liveli- 
hood tothat sex. Ifthe sex at large, including mar- 
ried and young unmarried females, were generally 
to prosecute all kinds of business in rivalry with 
men, it is certain that they must either become un- 
sexed, acquiring the energy of men, and devoting 
the full time to business that is devoted by men, or 
be ruined and driven off the field by ¢heir competi- 
tion. This chimera, though seriously entertained 
by some of these reformers, is not worth further 
attention. But the extent to which the more ra- 
tional among them carry it, is simply that of the 
right of woman to exercise her faculties in certain 
of the more quiet pursuits and trades, and to re- 
ceive a more general education to these pursuits. 
This feature, however, has been stuck upon the 
agitators’ banner without having any right there. 
In the progress of enlightenment, women had be- 


gun to see and feel their way to these industries, 


before Women’s Rights were heard of—and with- 


out any denial of their right to do so on the part 


of men. Schools of design for women were flour- 





visory, not deciding, organization of women, may|ishing,—Elizabeth Blackwell had been admitted, 
perhaps be possible in politics in the time when|(not without, as might have been expected, some 
all wills shall be subject to the Divine will, and|hesitation,) to study for the degree of Doctor of 
righteousness shall cover the earth, but even such) Medicine, (although she was the first that made ap- 
an one, until then, would be liable to the objec-| plication to be allowed the privilege,)—female book- 
tion of existing only at the pleasure of the more| keepers and saleswomen were largely employed,— 
widely experienced, stronger sex. Men might|long before the “Rights” movement began. We 
and do, in carrying out the true principle of| must, therefore, not be imposed upon by these agi- 
democratic government, patiently suffer their|tators attempting to gain popularity for their cause 
weaker, less educated brethren to assert an| by stealing that, properly belonging to an indus- 
equality by voting, pending the operation of| trial movement which began long before and without 
time and instruction in developing the faculties| theirs, and in which the question of right, political 
of the former, and making them really and fully|or moral, was mot involved. Another point, much 
equals; but it would be useless for men to suffer| dwelt on asa grievance,is that of the comparatively 
themselves to he outvoted by the softer sex, or by|low wages received by women for work ostensibly 
& majority principally composed of them, in the} equivalent tothatdone by men. But this is to be re- 
hope of time bringing about a similar development} medied, where it exists, by no legislative enactment 
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or new conferring of rights, but by that increasing|cies in the race, and promoting brotherly union,|firm adhesion to christian principles, as set forth in 
enlightenment which has already enabled women /|peace, and good-will, it is to be deprecated that|the Holy Scriptures? 
to see and find for themselves new branches of in-|women generally, or any part of those who have} In 1661, at an assize held at Worcester, Robert 
dustry, in the exercise of which right they have/|hitherto lived contented in an honourable and un-| Smith was indicted for refusing to take the oath of 
not been opposed, but warmly encouraged by men,| burdensome dependence, upon their natural home-|allegiance. After some desultory conversation, the 
as witness the schools of design, &c. The diffi-| protectors, should encourage a spirit of discontent, | Judge put the question—* Will you take the oath 
culty has been more in their own backwardness|sending them, (without necessity,) into the world|or not! Otherwise we will record your refusal, and 
to leave the fireside. What is wanted to this|of business competition, to learn a masculine hard-|call you again to-morrow, and upon your second 
end, in men and women equally, is simply a bet jness and combativeness, and thus diminish or with- | refusal, record it also, and shall pass sentence of 
ter appreciation of the variety of the powers of|draw from the sum of moral aids at human com-|premunire upon you.” 
the latter. A new producing class will inevita-|mand, that quota of the gentler influences which} 2. Smith—Shall the example of Christ deter- 
bly be welcome to the commercial world, and|has always been contributed by their sex. mine the controversy between us? 
there is no danger of man’s allowing his sexual} But while the family is and will remain the po-| Judge.—I am not to dispute with you about the 
pride to injure his pocket. ‘The law of supply|sition of the great majority of the sex,—that pro-| doctrine of Christ, but to teach you the doctrine of 
and demand rules in this matter of women’s com-| portion of it consisting of those who become strip-|the law. 
pensation as in other commercial affairs. Thus} ped by death or other causes, of natural protectors,| 2. Smith.—Must the doctrine of the law make 
the low wages of sempstresses arises from the im-|needs not merely the absence of discouragement, | void the doctrine of Christ ? 
mense competition caused by the circumstance that/|but positive stimulation, in the path of self-support,| | Judge.—Will you answer speedily, whether you 
sewing was almost the only trade which women’s|by such of the quieter trades, in which alone they | will take the oath or not? 
education enabled them to practise. ‘The school|could bear up against male competition. The ha-| A. Smith—Love obligeth to allegiance more 
of design, teaching several novel branches of|bit of looking upon a home life as not only theirs|than oaths do. 
industry, will tend to increase the wages of sew-|in the present, but as almost certain to continue) Judge.—Then signify your allegiance by an 
ing by diminishing the number of competitors in| to be their field of exertion, is the cause of what| oath. 
that branch. It is folly to imagine that-female}continually occurs,—women, on the death of those} 2. Smith—That which obligeth me not to 
book-keepers, &c., are paid less than male, because|to whom they have been looking for support, tind-|swear, obligeth me to injure no man. 
of sexual prejudice. It is simply because the de-|ing themselves totally unprepared to make their} Judge.—Take him away. 
licacy of their constitutions or habits prevents them|own way. Trades and other lucrative avocations} J. Smith.—Friends, the things required at our 
from accomplishing the same amount of work.|learned during maidenhood, would become com-|hands, are to deny those things which to us are 
Where they equal the men in this respect, they| paratively useless on entering into the common lot|the Lord’s truths. The one is, Not to swear at all. 
command as high wages. Will any merchant pay/of the sex. Yet we believe there would be no-|The other is, The assembling ourselves together. 
a higher price for an inferior article of work, be-|thing detrimental to proper preparation for this lot, | Rather than so to do, I am here not only to suffer, 
cause of the love he bears to his own sex? How-|in maidens learning such quiet trades at home, | but to seal those testimonies with my blood, if there- 
ever great this love may be supposed to be, that of| perhaps, sometimes elsewhere, even though with-| unto required. 
his pocket will overbalance it, unless the laws of|out expectation of ever being obliged to practise} Jwdge—God forbid I should seek your blood. 
business and human nature are changed. ‘The|them; nor would there be any necessity, in order) On the 17th, he was again called to the bar, 
lower wages paid to female éeuchers is, however, |to bring about such a custom, for their figuring as|and the bill of indictment against him read, which 
the strong point of those who imagine that men’s|business rivals and political equals of men. ‘I'he| was for refusing to take the oath. 
love of their own sex prevents them from sufli-|time for such studies could be spared by most} Clerk.—Robert Smith, Are you guilty, or not 
ciently consulting their own interest in the employ-|maidens without detriment to household duties. | guilty? 
ment of females. Every one, however, who knows} And in the advocacy of such practical action, and| R. Smith.—I have been detained a prisoner, 
anything practically of a large school of half-grown| of the spiritual equality of the sex, consists all of|and not yet the fact signified unto me, or my crime 
boys, is aware that the strong hand and the stern| value probably that is to be found in the Women’s |laid to my charge. Therefore either clear me, or 
will to use it, is quite of as much value in the ruler| Rights movement; the more pity, that these lights|charge me for what I was first imprisoned, and 
of such a school, as learning. Jt is the superior}should be whelmed under a bushel of idle issues|then [ may answer to this charge. 
possession of these qualities, by men, even such as/and speculations about imagined abstract rights.| Judge—You will not be permitted to speak, un- 
are not superior in edwcational powers, that ena-|The need for more trades for women is far more|less you plead your indictment, and then you shall 
bles them to command the higher price in the| pressing than ever, since the introduction of the|be heard. 
market for teachers. It is generally found that a|sewing-machine has so seriously affected the busi-} 2. Smith.— What Scripture forbiddeth, the law 
first-class male teacher will rule even a large girls’ |ness of the needle-woman. In the language of a|ought not to compel unto. 
school with more authority than a first-class female|late writer, “ this new invention’s tiny shatt, as in| Jwdge.—I will have no discourse with you about 
one, and the former would consequently be more|its nimble task it plies and ticks, seems to laugh at| Scripture, or any other matters. Will you answer 
in demand and more employed than the latter for|the slow thimble, and the fingers pricked with|to your indictment or no? 
even this position, were it not that he can obtain|weary stitches.’ The hundreds of women /eft| L. Smith—Yesterday Christ’s example would 
better paying employment in that more difficult| destitute, who would fcrmerly have been supported |not be permitted, and to-day no Seripture. It is 
position where his superiority in the arts of com-|by their needles, must now live by means of some |time to be silent if Truth and Scripture may not 
mand is still more strikingly manifest, the head-|other application of their energies, and the call |determine a matter. 
ship of a school of large boys. and demand for instruction in such other trades is| Judge—Be speedy in your answer; you will 
There is, therefore, no reason to apprehend ajincreasing day by day as the machines are more |not be permitted to weary the court. 
repression of the industrial development of woman, |extensively employed. A worthier work could} . Smith.—That law by which I am tried, was 
other than what her own timidity may occasion;| hardly be devised for lovers of their species in the| provided for such as did labour to murder and be- 
while, on the other hand, there is some reason to} present day than in encouraging in every possible |tray the government of England; and in that it 
fear lest the character of our race should suffer in-| way the development of the industrial faculties of} was just. And how can it then reach me, or 
jury by the too great extension of that develop-|such women. M. |them unto whom such a thing cannot be charged ? 
ment. It is indeed desirable that isolated women Therefore the law is to try such as is before- 
should have every facility for self-support, but it is mentioned. 
to be feared that the tendency of the various agi- ‘ ’ : Judge.—If you do not answer, I must and shall 
tations on this subject has been to promote a long- Punished for Not Swearing. proceed. 
ing after independency, among those who are not} No plea was more resorted to for the purpose of} AR. Smith—That law that compels to what 
isolated, (but live with their natural guardians,)| destroying the Society of Friends, than the requi-|Christ forbids, is an unsound law; but that law 
which does not make for the best interests of our|sition made upon the members to take oaths. By|which compels to swear, compels to that which 
race. The nature of the male sex, and of it’s part| adhering to the command of Christ and the apostle, | Christ forbids, and is therefore an unsound law. 
in the business of life, tending through its inde-|they suffered the loss of property, and liberty, often| Judge.—Take him away. 
pendence of character to the defects of combative-|by long imprisonment in filthy jails, where health| On the 18th, R. Smith was again called to the 
ness, antagonism, competition, isolation,—and the|and life were destroyed. It is now remarkable|bar. 
softer elements of character in woman, resulting|how generally in this land, christians decline to} Judge—Robert Smith, Will you answer to the 
directly from dependence, and acting as a whole-|swear, using a simple affirmation instead of anjindictment or not? If not, you shall not be per- 
some counterpoise and corrective of those tenden-|oath. Does it not prove the important results of a| mitted to speak, but I will pass sentence upon you. 
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the king’s pleasure. 


An unjust and cruel sentence against an innocent 
man who had done nothing, nor shown any dispo- 
sition of enmity to the king or the government— 
but merely because he could not conscientiously 
take an oath on any occasion. 
plied— J 

R. Smith—The Lord gives, and if he permits 
to take away, the will of the Lord be done. 

Thus, with christian meckness, and an humble 
and patient submission to the will of God, R. Smith 
received the hard sentence of premunire, under 
which he lay close confined in prison fen years. 
About three days after sentence given, the sheriff 
made a seizure of his personal estate for the king, 
and took an account and inventory of the same, 
even to the minutest things, such as a ladle, flesh- 
fork, &c., and a basket which cost three farthings. 

This was but one instance of thousands who 
were persecuted for their refusal to swear. 
have cause to be thankful that we live under a go- 
vernment which accords to all the right to worship 
their Creator according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, and punishes no one for obeying the com- 
mands of Christ and his apostles. 





of God. If this latent principle occupies our 
minds, we will always be influenced by it, even 
though often not aware of its immediate action. It 
will lead us to be courteous, careful of wounding 
the feelings of those around us, strictly truthful, 
faithful to promises, and just in the payment of 
debts. It will be a valuable safeguard in business, 
preventing its extension beyond perfectly safe 
limits, and thus avoiding the danger of bringing 
disgrace upon the christian profession by our fail- 
ing to meet our obligations. 
through life with steps regulated in this manner, 
must exert a beneficial influence upon his fellows by 
example alone, and will be conscious of having 
done something in furtherance of the end in view. 

But any one fully impressed with the sentiment, 
will not be satisfied with exemplifying it in busi- 
ness only. He will be anxious to do something 
more positive for the good of his species, to prac- 
tically obey the eleventh commandment. 
vising and carrying out plans for the relief of the 
poor, the instruction of the ignorant, and the re- 
formation of criminals, he can show that he wishes 
to love his neighbour as himself, and will have 
abundant opportunity to obey the Divine injunc- 
tion, Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. He will be careful to prove 


the means at his disposal, and that “‘ without let- 
ting his left hand know what his right hand doeth,” 


ee 


R. Smith began to speak, but was interrupted. 
Judge.—This is the sentence and judgment of|proval. 
the court concerning you. You are to be out of 
the king’s protection, and to forfeit your personal/shrink from it, many; therefore we should take 
estate forever to the king, and your real estate dur- 
ing term of life; and to be kept in prison during 


The work must 





To which he re- 


We 


For “The Friend.” 


It is conceded that man was created to evince 
the glory of the Almighty. The question natu- 
rally arises, how can we promote that glory, how 
must we act day by day, and what will aid us in 
carrying out the object in view? 
unquestionably begin in our own hearts; we must 
be fully impressed with the importance of it, and 
have a constant earnest desire for its fulfilment. 
If this is the case, our intercourse with men, our 
daily avocations, our thoughts, will be regulated 


A man walking 


In de- 


not wishing for worldly applause, but heavenly ap- 


advantage of every aid that presents itself. There 
is a Book containing the most remarkable sermon 
ever preached, a sermon whose teachings relate to 
every condition of life, and which, if faithfully 
followed and obeyed, would lead us to life’s tri- 
umphant end. That Book, if read daily and stu- 
died thoughtfully, would be found of the utmost 
use in strengthening our purpose, supporting us in 
trial, and bringing us continually to crave His as- 
sistance, without whose aid all our efforts are in 
vain. 





both landlords and tenants were content to follow 
in the track which Lord Townshend had marked 
out for them—a track which led to such wealth 
that it is no wonder they were not tempted to fur- 
ther experiments. Mr. Coke roused them from 
their lethargy, and what Young calls a “second 
revolution” commenced. The great evil of the 
time was the isolation in which farmers lived. 
They were nearly as much fixtures as their houses, 
and what was done upon one side of the hedge 
was hardly known upon the other. The Lord of 
Holkham instituted his annual sheep-shearing, at 
which he feasted crowds of guests from all parts 
and of all degree. Under the guise of a gigantic 
festival, it was an agricultural school of the most 
effective kind, for the social benevolence engen- 
dered by such magnificent hospitality disarmed 
prejudice, and many who would have looked with 
disdain upon new breeds of stock, new-fangled im- 
plements, and new modes of tillage, regarded them 
with favour, when they came recommended by 
their genial host. Hot politician as he was, ac- 
cording to the fashion of those days, his opponents 
forgot the partisan in the agriculturist; and when 
and influenced by the ever-present injunction of|Cobbett, who had no leaning to him, rode through 
the Apostle, Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory| Norfolk in 1821, he acknowledged that every one 
made use of the expressions towards him that af- 
fectionate children use towards the best of parents.” 
“T have not,” he adds, “ met with a single excep- 
tion.” The distinguished visitors who came from 
other counties to the sheep-shearings, carried home 
with them lessons which had an effect upon farm- 
ing throughout the kingdom. 


favour or office, Mr. Coke must have found abun- 
dant compensation in the feudal state of gather- 
ings, at which, as a contemporary journalist re- 
cords, “ hundreds assembled and were entertained 
—farming, hunting, or shooting in the mornings— 
after dinner discussing agricultural subjects, whe- 
ther the Southdown or the New Leicester was the 
better sheep—whether the Devon or the old Nor- 
folk ox was the more profitable.” In dealing with 
those who farmed under him, he showed the same 
wisdom as in his own tillage. He formed an inti- 
macy with Young, and acted on three of his max- 
ims, on which agricultural process may be said to 
depend—that “a truly good tenant farmer cannot 
be too much favoured, or a bad one have his rent 
raised too high’”—that “good culture is another 
name for much labour’—that “great farmers are 
generally rich farmers.” By these methods he 
raised his rental to more thousands a-year than it 
was hundreds when he inherited the estate, and 
himself a just steward, by making a good use of|had enriched a numerous tenantry into the bar- 
gain. Swift, in his satirical “ Directions to Ser- 
vants,” advises the steward “to lend my lord his 
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own money.” The bailiff of Lord Peterborough 
puiled down his master’s house, sold the materials, 
and continued to charge him for repairs. The last 
case was peculiar; but for the steward to grow 
rich at the expense of an employer who neglected 
his own affairs, was common enough. Mr. Coke 

was a conspicuous example of the benefit of the 

opposite practice, for he showed that no profession 

in the world was so lucrative as that of a landlord 

who devoted his life to the improvement of his 

property. The wealth, nevertheless, which accrued 

to himself, was the smallest part of the gain. He 

was a national benefactor upon a mighty scale, and 

was the cause, directly and indirectly, of adding a 

countless mass of corn and cattle, of beef and 

mutton, bread and beer to the resources of the 

country. _ 

No discovery, perhaps, in agriculture was made 
by Mr. Coke, but he showed a surprising sagacity 
in singling out what was good in ideas which were 
not received by the farming public at large, in 
combining them into a system, and persevering in 
them till they prevailed. Young states, in his 
“Report on the Agriculture of Norfolk,” which 
was published in 1804, that Mr. Coke had even 
then grown the invaluable Swedish turnip for seve- 
ral years with great success, and used large quan- 
tities of purchased manure in the shape of rape- 
cake. Above all, he at that date drilled the 
whole of his crops, turnips included, and he was 
the prominent champion of this much opposed 
system, which is now universally adopted for the 
time and labour it saves, for the facility it affords 
for applying the manure directly to the seed, for 
keeping down weeds and stirring the soil by means 
of the horse-hoe, and for thinning out the crop with 
regularity and speed. 

The Norfolk farmers, while attending to arable 
culture, had never turned their attention to im- 
proving their stock. One of Mr. Coke’s most in- 
telligent tenants said that “ bones and offal, rather 
than meat, were the production of the best grass- 
lands in the county.” A small number of Nor- 
folk or Suffolk cows, good milkers, but miserable 
grazers, were kept, and a flock of the black-faced, 
long-horned, Norfolk sheep—an active, bony, har- 
dy animal, well suited to pick up a living on the 
wild bare heaths, and which gave a little wool 
every year, and a little mutton at the end of four 
or five. It is just fifty years since Mr. Coke said, 
in one of his annual Holkham speeches, “ that a 
Norfolk flock had hitherto been considered as little 
more, in point of profit, than a dung-cart.” He 
soon taught his tenants that, valuable as was man- 
ure, they had better keep animals which would at 
the same time make a return in flesh and fat. His 
own skill in the difficult art of judging of the qua- 
lities of stock was great, and he used to assist his 
neighbours in parcelling out the ewes to the rams 
according to the shapes of each, that the defects of 
one parent might, as much as possible, be remedied 
by the good points in the other. “I have seen him 
and the late Duke of Bedford,” says Young, “ put 
on a shepherd's smock, work all day, and not quit 
the business till darkness forced them to dinner.” 

A new system of fattening sheep, which has 
been attended with wonderful results, was com- 
menced in 1824, on the suggestion of Mr. Coke’s 
steward, Blaikie, by Mr. John Hudson, now known 
throughout England in connection with his present 
farm of Castle Acre. He ventured to supply his 
young wethers with sliced turnips and purchased 
oil-eake. Such was the success of his experiment, 
“that, to Mr. Coke’s astonishment, when he asked 
to see the produce of his tup, he found they had 
been sent fat to market twelve months before the 
usual time.” Yet all John Hudson’s neighbours, 






The task is difficult, and the temptations to 
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From the Quarterly Review. 
Progress of English Agriculture, 
(Continued from page 7.) 


From the thirty years between 1760 and 1790, 





























































Excluded by his political opinions from court 
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including his father, a man of agricultural pro- 
gress, prophesied his ruin from his extravagance in 
buying food for sheep, which was regarded in much 
the same light in farming as for a young spendthrift 
to go for money to the Jews. At the present day 
the purchase of linseed-cake, or meal, or foreign 
pulse, is one of the regular means by which 
an increased quantity of meat is manufactured. 


Wherever turnips are grown and sliced, there 


cake-troughs are to be seen, and the improved 


feeding coupled with the natural tendency of the 


improved breeds to early maturity, has multiplied 
to an enormous extent the amount of mutton pro- 


duced. Mr. Morgan states that twenty years ago 
the majority of the sheep brought to Smithfield 
Market were three and four years old, and it was 
Now a three- 
year old sheep is scarcely to be met with, and _ 
sides the vast increase in the numbers kept, we 
have thus three generations got ready for our ta- 
bles in the same space of time as we had one in 
1838. Bought food would have been wasted on 
the former slow-growing species; but applied to 
the improved stock bred on Bakewell’s principles, 
it created a demand not only for tups from Sussex, 
steers from the Quantock hills, and oil-cake from 
Germany, but for improved implements and ma- 
chinery—the turnip-slicer, the cake-crusher, the 
chaff-cutter, and the bone-mill, as well as the drill, 
horse-hoe, heavy roller, and better contrived 


difficult to find a score under two. 


sheep only a twelvemonth old are plentiful. 


ploughs and harrows. 
(To be continued.) 
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Evidence of active and extended participation 
in the African slave trade by American citizens, 
has long been conclusive and cumulative, the 
greater part of the vessels captured on the coast 
of Africa, or in the neighbourhood of Cuba, en- 
gaged in the traffic, being American built, carry- 
ing the American flag, manned wholly or in part 
with American seamen, and very generally owned 
by persons claiming to be American merchants, 
But it is an almost unprecedented event for any 
such vessel when captured, to be sent with its car- 
go of stolen Africans into any port of the United 
Such an event has, however, recently oc- 
curred ; the United States brig Dolphin, under the 
command of Lieutenant Maffit, having recently 


States. 


captured the Echo, a full rigged brig of two hun- 


dred tons, having three hundred and eighteen 
wretched Africans on board, and sent the vessel 


and cargo into Charleston, South Carolina. 


By a treaty between Great Britain and the 


United States, the latter engaged to keep a squa- 
dron, carrying eighty guns, to act as an armed 
police on the African coast, in order to enforce the 


faithful execution of the laws of this country for 


the suppression of the foreign slave trade. Owing 
to some cause—most probably the unwillingness 
on the part of our government to take any active 
steps in opposition to the slave interest and the 
wishes of the slave-holder:—there has been but very 
little active co-operation on the part of the United 
States squadron, with those of Great Britain and 
France, likewise stationed in the same waters for 
a similar purpose ; and as vessels sailing under the 
flag of our country are considered beyond the 
reach of interference from the naval police be- 
longing to any other nation, the national flag has 
long been, and still is prostituted to carry on the 
odious traffic to a fearful extent, and to multiply 
indefinitely the miseries that it inflicts. The arii- 


val in a southern port of an American vessel, cap- 

















































bodied, good sized and in good case, but the greater 
part were half-grown children only, weak and worn. 

Many were much emaciated, and showed plainly the 
effects of their long and crowded passage in a confined 
ship. A few were evidently ill, and soon to die. All 
were pure black in colour, except the dropsical, whose 
skins were tawny from disease. Their hair is very short 
and crisp. Those who were well, appeared curious and 
pleased, some of them ogling and giggling and chatter- 
ing, and others smoking tobacco out of short clay pipes 
with cane stems, just as our own negroes do. Those 
that were thin and sick, looked dull and brutish, but 
there was nothing wild or ferocious in their aspect. 
They looked amiable and docile, and readily obeyed the 
commands of the person who had charge of them. They 
are great thieves, however, and appropriate whatever 
they can on every occasion. There were 246 males and 
60 females, who were kept separate on deck and in the 
holds. The men and boys were kept on the forward 
deck, and in the forward hold, which latter is 55 feet 
long, 19 feet wide in the broadest part, and narrow at 
the head, and 44 inches high, the floor being formed of 
loose boards, moveable at pleasure. The hold for the 
women and girls is behind this. It is of the same height, 
12 feet long and 19 wide. Under this temporary floor- 
ing is stored the provisions, consisting of rice, peas, and 
the water to drink. Their food is boiled like “ hoppin- 
john,” put in buckets twice a day, at 10 and 4 o’clock, 
and placed in the midst of circles of eight or ten each, 
and well guarded to prevent the strong negroes from 
taking more than their share, although all are liberally 
allowed. 

A pint of water is given to each, morning and evening. 
Most of them sleep on deck, being placed in close order 
spoon-fashion, on their sides, and not permitted to turn 
or move during the night. At daylight they are dashed 
with buckets of water to wash them off. They sing 
songs, clapping their hands, and rocking their bodies in 
time, and these songs have a great resemblance to some 
of our negro spirituals. Several of the negro fellows 
exercise authority very much after the manner of our 
drivers, with airs of authority and ridiculous gesticula- 


tion and grimaces. Others. were cooking the “ big pot” 
like good fellows. 





























































tured while showing the national ensign, and 
crowded with kidnapped Africans, has therefore 
created no little excitement, especially throughout 
the proslavery community. The following 1s the 
account given of the capture :— 


The United States brig Dolphin, Lieutenant John N. 
Maffit, commanding, arrived at Key West on Sunday, the 
22d instant, from the coast of Cuba. The Dolphin sailed 
from Sagua la Grande on the morning of the 21st inst. 

At daylight she discovered a sail ahead, standing on 
the same course as the Dolphin, which gained on her 
very rapidly during the day. At 4p.M., the sail ahead 
hauled on the wind, as if trying to get out of the Dolphin’s 
course, which caused her to be considered a suspicious 
craft. The Dolphin tacked and stood off in pursuit, 
hoisting the English colours, and fired a blank cartridge, 
which not being answered by the other vessel, another 
was fired at 4} p.M., and this also being unnoticed, at 
5 p.M. she fired a shot across the bows of the suspected 
vessel, which had the effect of producing the American 
flag at her peak; but she still continued on her course, 
and seemed to be making her best endeavours to escape, 
when a well directed shot from the Dolphin took effect 


in her fore-rigging, causing her to heave to and lower 
her colours. 


On sending a boat on board, she proved to be a brig 


from the African coast, with three hundred and eighteen 
negroes. 

Her crew were instantly confined, and the prize placed 
in charge of Lieutenant J. M. Bradford and second Lieu- 
tenant Charles C. Carpenter and sixteen men, from the 
Dolphin, with orders to proceed to Charleston, S. C. 


Of the prize thus made we are informed that 
she “had on her stern ‘ Echo,’ and painted out 
was ‘Putnam of New Orleans.’ The crew con- 
sisted of twenty men—half American and half 
Spanish. No one would acknowledge the com- 
mand; the supposed and probable captain—who 
is evidently an American—upon the question be- 
ing asked, ‘ Who is captain?’ replied, with the ut- 
most coolness and dignity, ‘ All are captains.’ The 
vessel’s papers, colours, and everything calculated 
to identity her, or those connected with her, were 
destroyed immediately upon the conviction that 
escape was impossible. Captain Maffit put Lieu- 
tenauts J. M. Bradford and C. C. Carpenter with 
twenty men on board, confined the brig’s crew in 
double irons—except the supposed captain, who, 
as he seemed to be an intelligent and determined 
man, was taken on board the Dolphin, in double 
irons—and ordered the vessel to Charleston for 
adjudication.” 

From information obtained through the crew, it 
appears the Echo sailed from the Guinea coast 
with four hundred and fifty or four hundred and 
seventy Africans on board, by far the greater part 
being males and nearly all young. ‘The account 
given by the officer after capture, says :— 


The United States officers at Charleston had the 
whole cargo conveyed to Castle Pinckney, a short 
distance from the city, to gain which it was neces- 
sary they should go on board a steamer. The 
writer of the above says :— 


As they passed the plank to gain the steamer’s deck, 
they presented a strange and affecting sight, many of 
them being reduced to mere skeletons by the suffering 
and deprivations of the voyage. Several were in a dying 
condition—a few dropsical, and a goodly number appa- 
rently in health. 


Several died soon after being landed. Of the 
identity of the slaver the New York Herald gives 
the following information : — 


She is the Putnam, built at Baltimore in 1845, but 
subsequently purchased by Everett & Brown, of New 
York, and afterwards owned first, by Handy & Everett, 
then by Rosevelt & Griffith, and finally by a Captain 
Brown; all of which parties were likewise New Yorkers. 
On the 7th of , 1857, she was cleared from New 
York by the master, whose name was reported to be 
Dobson, for Gaboon, on the coast of Africa. It is gene- 
rally understood that she landed a cargo of negroes on 
the coast of Cuba. On the 5th of March, 1858, she 
cleared from New Orleans for St. Thomas and a market, 
and since that time she has not been heard of until she 
fell in with the Dolphin. 





The prize had on board, when taken, about three hun- 
dred and thirty Africans, mostly young—none of whom 
were over thirty-five years of age—and there were evi- 
dently several births on the voyage. More than seven- 
eighths of the slaves, male and female, were in a nude 
state. They were confined to the deck in a sitting pos- 
ture—“ spoon fashion.” Originally there were 470 taken 
on board, of which number 140 had died. 


The slaver arrived at Charleston on the 28th 
ult., and the following is the description given of 


the condition of the poor blacks by the Charleston 
News :— 


As the law of 1819 makes it obligatory on the 
President to have all Africans seized on board ves- 
sels engaged in the slave trade, and brought within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, removed to 
some place in Africa, and taken care of at the ex- 
pense of this government, until such time as they 
can provide for themselves ; there has been an ar- 
rangement made by the Executive with the Colo- 
nization Society, by which the latter stipulates to 
take charge of them, when landed in Liberia, and 
give them all needful sustenance, Xc., until they 
may be able to support themselves, for the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars, and the steam-frigate Nia- 
gara, lately engaged in laying the Atlantic cable, 
is to convey them at once to their native country. 


Upon clambering up the side of the brig, a strange and 
startling sight presented itself—a deck covered with 
native Africans in a state of complete nudity, with rare 
instances of a narrow strip of rag an inch wide round 
the waist. These people were seated, for the most part, 
with their legs stretched out flat or drawn up in front or 
doubled up; some squatted on their feet and hands. A 
few were standing about, and a few lying down. None 
were tied or fastened in any way. The majority were 
very young, apparently from eight to sixteen years of 
age—some younger and some older; scarcely one, how- 
ever, was over twenty-five. Some of them were able- 
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| Participation in the African slave trade is de- 
ih clared by a law of the United States to be piracy, 
and punishable by death. The captain and crew of 
' the “ Echo” will therefore be tried for their lives, 
4 and it will most probably make considerable differ- 
I ence to them as to the part of the country in which 
they will be arraigned. The captain, who was 
sent to Boston, has already been before the United 
if States Commissioner there, and has been commit- 
i ted for trial before the Court for that District. The 
crew, who were landed at Charleston, and there sent 
to prison, have been brought before one of the State 
Courts by a writ of habeas corpus, and it is thought 
an effort will be made to release them from custo- 
dy. Great excitement has been produced among 
| a certain class in the South by the arrival and 
| 
| 
} 



















able to put the line in operation satisfactorily. It is said 
that the Company have arranged with Professor Hughes 
to place his instruments at Valencia and Trinity about 
the 20th or 25th inst., and from the experiments made 
by him at Plymouth, there is reason to hope he will be 
able to work the line with considerable rapidity. Cyrus 
W. Field, in a communication, dated the 8th inst., states 
that the insulation of the wire continued perfect. 

Public Lands.—The receipts from public lands, during 
the fiscal year ending Sixth mo. 30th, in the several 
States and territories, were $3,829,486. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 588, of whom 415 
were under ten years of age. The quarantine troubles 
at Staten Island do not appear to beended. On the 12th 
inst., handbills were posted up at Castleton, Tompkins- 
ville, and other places on the island, calling a meeting 
to consider what steps are necessary in view of the de- 
clared determination of the state and city authorities to 
rebuild the hospitals. The Governor has issued his pro- 
clamation declaring the riotous district in a state of in- 
surrection, and troops have been sent thither. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 229. Under five 
years of age, 108. On the 11th, the quotations for grain 
were as follows: Red wheat, $1.20 a $1.30; white, $1.35 
a $1.40; old rye, 76 cts. a 80 cts.; new, 70 cts.; corn, 
86 cts. a 88 cis.; oats, 43 cts. a 44 cts.; beef cattle, $6 
to $8, with an overstocked market. 

New Orleans.—At the latest accounts there was not 
much abatement in the ravages of yellow fever. On the 
10th, the deaths from that disease numbered 85; on the 
llth, 70. Total for the week, 465. 

Charleston, S. C_-—The deaths from yellow fever, for 
the week ending Ninth mo. 11th, numbered 103. 

California.—The steamship Star of the West, from 
Aspinwall, with California dates to the 20th ult., arrived 
at New York on the 12th inst., with nearly $1,700,000 
in treasure. The money market was easy, and the rate 
of interest low. Loans were made at 1 and 1} per cent. 
a month, on merchandize securities.—The business por- 
tion of Georgetown, in El Dorado county, had been de- 
stroyed by fire. Loss, $100,000.—The latest dates from 
the Frazer river mines are to the 14th of the Eighth mo. 
The river, until the 5th ult., was too high to permit of 
much mining, but at that time the water having fallen, 
the miners had commenced working, and were obtaining 
gold in large quantities. The account states that some 
men were getting from $50 to $75 a day, and none less 
than $6 to $8. Provisions were plenty at the mines, 
and comparatively cheap. As yet no rich “ dry diggings” 
had been discovered, the deposit of gold being almost 
exclusively in the sand bars in the channel of the river. 
—Sandwich Island dates to Seventh mo. 21st had been 
received. Some new guano islands had been discovered 
800 or 900 miles south-west of Honolulu. The Hawaian 
government had sent out a vessel to examine and re- 
port. 

Arizona and New Mexico.—A very lawless state of 
things is reported as existing in these territories, dis- 
putes being mostly settled with the pistol and bowie 
knife. 

The Leading Railroads.—A meeting of the presidents 
of the four leading railroad lines, viz. the Pennsylvania 
Central, Baltimore and Ohio, New York Central, and 
New York and Erie, was held in this city last week, in 
order to effect an agreement upon some uniform and fair 
system applicable to passengers and freight, and to put 
an end to a rivalry which threatened to be ruinous to 
some of them. It is stated that an agreement was en- 
tered into, by which the charges on the different routes 
will hereafter be more uniform, and at the same time 
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presence of these poor Africans among them, and 
some have gone so far as openly to advocate their 
detention here and subjection to the benefits of 
slavery; but all the leading journals have spoken 











John Carter, and John C. Allen. 
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decidedly in favour of allowing the law of the 
land to take its course. It is to be hoped that the 












exhibit that has been made in this case of the 

horrors of the slave trade, will serve to repress, if 

it does not eradicate, the feeling in its favour which 
| has lately sprung up among the proslavery party 
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cond-day, the 1st of Eleventh month next. 
For information and circulars, apply to 


in the South, and which has been officially ex- 


pressed to the disgrace of our country. WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 





































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from England to Ninth mo. Ist. 
The treaty of peace with China, according to a des- 

patch received by the French Emperor, from Baron Gross, 
provides that the empire shall be thrown open to chris- 
tianity, and nearly the whole of it to the commerce and 
industry of the West. The laws against christianity are 


Philadelphia. 
| to be revoked, and missionaries admitted everywhere. 
i 


Eighth mo. 24th, 1858. 


A Chinese Envoy is to be sent to Paris, and the diplo- 
matic agents of France and’England may reside tempo- 
rarily at Pekin.. The amount of indemnity to be paid to 
France and England, is said to be thirty millions of 
francs. 
The news from India is not important. The British 
troops were chiefly engaged in harassing the rebels in 
Oude, wherever they can find them, and in reducing 
their fortifications. Many of the chiefs who had not ir- 
i redeemably compromised themselves in the revolt, were 
i} surrendering to the English authorities. Numerous ex- 
ij ecutions were taking place of persons proved to have 
| been deeply implicated in the rebellion. 
} The prospectus of the India and Australian Telegraph 
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under-named friends, viz. : 
James Emuen, West Chester, Pa. 
Samvuet Hittes, Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Core, S. Fourth street, Philad. 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 
Philad., Sixth mo. 14th., 1858. 
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Company, with a capital of £500,000, has been issued. 


i 
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of the former place. 
1 The proposal is to continue the Red Sea line from Cey- : 














| lon to Singapore, and eventually to carry further sec- 
Hi tions to Hong Kong and Australia. 
} Abundant showers had fallen in France, which had 
been of great service to the vines and grass crop. The 
vineyards were promising, and a fine vintage was ex- 
pected. A gradual improvement in trade was taking 
place in France. 

The British Board of Trade returns for the Seventh 
month, show a decrease in the exports of £1,300,000, as 
compared with the Seventh month of last year. In the 
i imports an iucrease had taken place, especially in bread- 
| 
} 















stuffs, the arrivals of which had been large. 

The London money market was easy. The receipts 
of gold from Australia continued large. Consols, 96}. 

Cotton bad advanced $d. The sales at Liverpool, for 
the week ending on the 27th ult., amounted to 66,400 
bales. Flour was in better demand than for some time 
previous. Philadelphia and Baltimore was quoted at 
21s. a 22s.; Ohio, 22s. a 24s. 6d. There was a small 
advance in the price of wheat and corn. 

UNITED STATES.—T'khe Rescued Slaves.—Dr. Thomas 
Raney, of New York, has been appointed by the Presi- 
dent, Special Agent to accompany the Africans recap- 
tured in the slaver Echo, and deliver them to the autho- 
rities of Liberia. An arrangement has been made with 
the American Colonization Society, by which it agrees 
to take care of these Africans on their arrival in Liberia, 
and subsist them for one year, and in the mean time 
send them to school, and teach them how, by industrial 
pursuits, to support themselves after the expiration of 
that period. They are generally quite young persons. 

The Atlantic Cable.—Nvo messages have been received 
from Europe of late, the electricians not having been 






horizon in the north-west, about 7} p.m. It shows a|eternal gain. 
tail of two degrees in length, and is rapidly increasing 












comets, two of them seen only through a telescope. 
Decline in Emigration.—F or the first time in the his-|her age. 








islands, there is now a preponderance in the movement| days. 
towards Australia and Canada over that towards these 















figure for fifteen years past as it now is.” It attained its|that all was “peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
maximum figure in 1853, when it reached 372,725. This | ~~~~ 


was reduced to less than one half in 1857, when the ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
emigration only reached some 180,000. 
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Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 229 S. Eighth street, 
and No. 724 Market street; William Bettle, No. 426 N. 
Sixth street, and No. 26 S. Third street; John C. Allen, 
No. 335 S. Fifth street, and No. 321 N. Front street; 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 Race street, and No. 117 Chest- 
nut street; Townsend Sharpless, No. 26 West Penn 
Square, and N. W. corner of Eighth and Chestnut streets ; 
John M. Whitall, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 
Race street ; Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Jeremiah Hacker, 


Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthing- 


WEST GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Winter Session of this school will open on Se- 


Tomas Conarp, 
Ninth mo., 1858. West Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
Second day, the 8th of the Eleventh month next. Parents 
and others intending to send children as pupils, will 
please make early application for their admission, to 
JosepH Snowpen, Superintendent at the School, or 
to Josepu Scatrercoop, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, 


A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Read- 
ing School. Application may be made to either of the 


MarriED, on the 2d inst., at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Burlington, N. J., Ricuarp E. Ezy, of New Hope, Pa., 
and Carotine A. Newson, daughter of W. F. Newbold, 









Disp, at the residence of her son-in-law, Daniel Boul- 
ton, Salem, Columbiana Co., O., on the ilth of Fourth 
month, 1858, after a short illness, Hannan Morris, 
(widow of Anthony Morris,) a member of Upper Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting, Ohio, in the 83d year of her age. 
She removed from New Jersey with her husband, and 
settled near Springfield, in the year 1805, previous to 
any meeting being established there. She has been a 
member and regular attender of that meeting since its 
higher than they have been. establishment, when health and opportunity would per- 

The Comet of 1858.—Donati’s comet can be distinctly | mit. She was much attached to the ancient principles 
seen with the naked eye about ten degrees above the|of Friends, and, we have a hope, our loss will be her 


, after an illness of nearly three weeks, at the re- 
in brightness, and rising higher above the horizon at|sidence of her husband, in this city, on the evening of 
that hour. There are now visible in the heavens three|the 9th ult., Ann, wife of Mark Balderston, and daugh- 
ter of the late William Scattergood, in the 29th year of 


tory of emigration to the United States, from the British| _——, on the same day, her infant daughter, aged 20 


, on the Ist inst., at their residence, Edgemont, 
shores. The official returns made up in England, show| Delaware Co., Exizasetu IJ., wife of Everett G. Pass- 
that for the first three months of 1858, the aggregate|more, in the 59th year of her age; a beloved minister 
number of emigrants from Great Britain was 19,000, of|and member of Willi:town Particular and Goshen 
whom 8200 were bound for the United States, against|Monthly Meeting. “The adorable mercy of God in 
16,726 for the corresponding period of 1857. Of the|Christ Jesus,” was through her illness, as it had been 
rest, 9867 were for the Australian colonies. Emigration | through life, with her a precious theme, and by it she 
for all the parts of the world has not been at so low a| was enabled, even in the midst of great suffering, to feel 


Yn erm 


Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 








